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It kept in close touch with about a dozen sympathetic Radical
M.P.'s, including Daniel O'Conndl, and endeavoured to find
a common programme for all the disappointed democrats. It
attracted public support by championing the French-Canadian
revolt against the British Government, and even more by pro-
ducing early in 1837 a Petition to the House of Commons which
included the "Six Points55 which were afterwards the pro-
visions of the Charter. These six points were: Universal male
suffrage, equal electoral districts, annual Parliaments, payment
of members, secret ballot, and no property qualification for
M.P.'s. So exactly did these correspond to the public vdshes
that when " missionaries" were sent out to advocate it ihey
were soon able to report the foundation or affiliation of over
a hundred societies in other parts of the kingdom, including
one at Newport, Monmouth, which was in due course to make
its parents sorry it had ever been born.
Not every man was welcomed into the Association. G. J.
Harney, a young man who dreamed of pikes and saw himself
as the English Marat, was compelled to resign, and the bar
was also up against Feargus O'Connor, a powerful Irish oraior
and squireen, one-time Irish M.P. and follower of O'Connell,
who went North and induced some supporters to help him to
start a new paper called The Northern Star. But murmurers
such as these were unnoticed amid the general applause: the
affiliated societies rose to one hundred and fifty and the only
other Radical society of importance in the kingdom, the
Birmingham Political Union, signified its adhesion. With a
prestige remaining from the Reform Bill days and the rich
banker Thomas Attwood as leader, it completed the army of
supporters, and in 1838, when Lovett drafted the six points
into a formal Bill and called it the "People's Charter," the
enthusiasm was enormous. The Chartist Movement was
formally launched at a vast meeting at Newhall Hill, Birming-
ham, on August 6, 1838, at which representatives of every
school of thought spoke in harmony.
The harmony was on the surface alone. The speakers were
agreed upon the necessity for the Charier and no more. They
were not agreed upon the means of attaining it. The L.W.M. A.
and the Birmingham men intended to rely upon Amoral